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he ever delivered, declared that Palmeiston's speech " has made us
all proud of him ". Lord John felicitously described him as " Minister
of England ". He himself confessed to his brother that he had
become " the most popular man that for a very long course of time "
had held the Foreign Office
The              Lord Palmerston's triumph, though complete,  was short-lired.
Queen's Rhetoric might sway the House of Commons ; it had no effect what-
aMum" ev^r on the judgment of the Queen. She resented the Minister's
treatment of the Crown ; she deplored his diplomatic methods ; and
she profoundly mistrusted his aims In particular she complained,
and with reason, that the Minister gave her no time to master the
contents of Despatches which she was called upon to approve.
Palmerston, on his side, treated the Queen much as an old family
solicitor is apt to treat a young lady client: her perusal and approval
were to be taken for granted. The Queen's conception of her plain
duty was diametrically opposed to this. She repeatedly complained
not only to the Foreign Secretary, but to the Prime Minister. Neither
to her remonstrances nor to his Chiefs did Paimerston pay the least
attention. The Queen urged his removal from the Foreign Office,
and Russell acquiesced, but the issue of the Debate on June 29th
warned him of the futility of attempting it at the moment. On
July 28th the Queen again complained that " there is no question
of delicacy and danger in which Lord Palmerston will not arbitrarily
and without reference to his colleagues or Sovereign engage this
country ". Ultimately, on August 12th, the Queen drafted a formal
memorandum explaining " what it is she expects from her Foreign
Secretary ". " She requires (1) That he will distinctly state what he
proposes m a given case, m order that the Queen may know as
distinctly to what she has given her Royal sanction ; (2) Having once
given her sanction to a measure, that it be not arbitrarily altered or
modified by the Minister; such an act she must consider as failing
in sincerity towards the Crown, and justly to be visited by the exercise
of her constitutional right of dismissing that Minister. She expects
to be kept informed of what passes between him and the Foreign
Ministers before important decisions are taken, based upon that
intercourse; to receive the foreign despatches in good time, and to
have the drafts for her approval sent to her m sufficient time to make
herself acquainted with their contents before they must be sent off." 1
Lord Palmerston professed penitence, promised amendment, and
went on precisely as before. In the autumn General Haynau, an
Austrian soldier who had earned a reputation for exceptional cruelty
in Hungary, was mobbed and hooted in London by the draymen
when he was visiting the brewery of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins.
Palmerston had to apologize to the Austrian Ambassador, Baron
Roller, but could not refrain from an expression of his opinion that
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